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. collaborative community effort. The concepts themselves have been 
derived from interactions with over 200 persons selected as (1) 
philosophical leaders in^the career education^ovement and (2) 
individuals representing a variety of community organizations holding 
potential for contributing to the career educatitjn^ efforts in 
selected communities across the nation. The second portion of this 
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Education?} (7) How Can a Community collaborative career Education 
Effort be Sustained?; and (8) flow Can an Effective Public Relations 
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Introduction ^ * • ' 

» .. 

Career education is an evolving concept. This paper^ prepared in August 
1978, represents a collaborative atfempt to contribute to the definition and 
understanding of career education. By the time those words are in print, it can 
be expected that this concept will have been still further refined. Hiere is no 
. need to apologize for t^s. 

If career education is to truly be a community collaborative effort, then it is 
both 'necessary and proper that wide segments of the total community 
participate in formulating its definition and addressing the problems associated 
with its implementation. Ilie risk in doing so is that the resulting concepts may 
be so broad and so complicated as to be less than fully acceptable to any of the 
participating parties. It is tiirie that such a risk be taken. 

\ 

. The contents of thi» paper will be most appropriately read i( thought of as 
being divided ih two major sections. The paper begins uith a conqeptual view 
of career education as a collaborative community effort. The concepts 
themselves have been derived from interactions with over 200 persons carefully 
chosen- as representatives from a combination of: (a) philosophical leaders in 
the career education movement; (b)a variety of community organizations 
holding potential for contributing to the career educatipn efforts in selectejl 
communities across the nation. The sjcond - and largest - portion of this, 
paper is devoted primarily to thoughts of only 24 individuals, one each from 
a variety of kinds of community organizations coupled with selected commu- 
nity career education coordinators. Each of these 24 persons had been an ac- 
tive participant in the total conceptual effort described in the first part of the 
paper. ^ 

A total of 19 seminars, involving 10-15 persoijs each, combined with 15 site 
visits to selected commiinities were held during 1977-78 aimed at clarifying the' . 
concept of cdlaboration in career education. At the conclusion of the' third 
seminar in this-serieSi an (XIE monograph fen tided THE CONCEPT OF 
COLLABORATION IN CAREER EDUCATION Was prepared and printed. 
This publication is intended as a follow up to that cariier monograph and will 
be most appropriately read in coiqunction wilh^it^ 



CAREER EDUCATION: A COMMUNITY EFFORT 
A Redefinition and Explanation of Career Education 

The basic assumption made in * formulating this paper is that career, 
education is a concept that piopeily belongs to a wide variety of segments of 
the community. The formal education system is viewed here as beifig only one 
of these coninjunity segments. Educators reading tliis monograph will 
hopefuUy be both wi%5 and able to see beyond the formal education system 
itself when considering the concept of career education. IMless this can be 
done, the concepts presented here will have little meaning. It has been very 
hard for me to learn to think in this manner. I suspect it will be equally 
difficult for many of my colleagues in professional education. I apologize for 
this at the outset. Sometimes, in order to make a concept simple, it is first 
necessary to present it in a rather lengthy, complex form. 

Those searching for a short, one-sentence definition of "career education" 
wiU not find it here. Instead, "career education" is defined here in the 
fQllow;ii^way: 

CAREER EDUCATION IS 

A. A (JpMMUNITY EFFORT AIMED Ar HELPING PERSONS -youth 
and adulu- better prepare themselves for work through acquiring 
adaptability skills that wiU enable them to change with ghange in society * 

' in such ways that work -paid and unpaid - wiU become a more mean- 
ingful and more rewarding part of their total lifestyle. The adaptability 
skills to be imparted Uuough a. career education effort include such skUls 



as: 



1. basic academic, skills of reading, oral and written communication, 
and mathematics; 

2. work habits leading to productivity in the work place ; 

3. a persOTally meaningful set of work values that lead the persen to 
want to work; * , 

4. basic understandings of the American economic system that will* 
enable the person to respect that system and function effectively 
within it; 

5. career decisionmaking skills; 

6. ^skills required for self-understanding and understanding of educa-, 
tional/occupational opportunities; 

7. job seeking, job getting, and job holding skills; 

8. skills required to combat stereotyping as it inffpinges on full freedom 
of educational and occupational choice; 



• .9. skills required for the individual to humanize the workplace for 
himself/herself; \ . 

10. Skills required to find meaningful work in productive use of leisure 
time. 

B. IWROUGH ENGAGING Ihf ACTIVITIES SUCH AS- 

1 . studying career impUcations of subject matter being taught ; . 

2. observation of employed workers on the job; 

3 use of compiunity resource persons in classrooms; 

4. work experience whose prime purpose is career exploration; 

5. shadowing of adult workers on the job; 

6. simulation activities aimed at understanding a given field of work- 

7. study of pnnted material regarding work and the work place; 

8. using media to learn about the occupational society; 

9. field trips to labor union halls and Jo business/industry settings- 

10. individual and/or group projects designed to help persons develop 
TX>sitive attitudes about work and success in work; 

11. contests where rewards are given for work succe^fuUy completed- 

12. cstabbshmait and.operation of mini business/industries; 

13. volunteer work in the community; 
14^ use of career role models. 

etc. 

C. UTILIZING THE RESOURCES OF- 

1 . the formal education system (all levels); • 

2. the business labor/industry/professional community; . 

3. the home and famflywftcture; 

4. local government. 

^ •iSIIl^ INDIVIDUALLY AND WHOSE MEMBERS JOIN TO- 
GETHEK IN SUCH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AS: 

1. Chamber of Commerce 

2. Business and Professional Women's Club 

3. Women's American ORT 

4. American Legion - > 

5. American Legion Auxiliary 

6. National Urban Coalition 

7. Rotary, International 

8. Economic Development Council 

9. Altrusea, Ir ternational 



10. Kiwanis 
• " ir. Seroptomists 

12. Association of Downtown Executives 

13. Anteriqan Association of Retired Penons 

14. CentraTLabor.Union Council 

_ . . etc. 

E. TO DELIVER CAREER EDUCATION INDIVIDUALLY AND COL- 
LABORATIVELY THROUGH SUC'rfGROUPS AS:- 

1. Educational system (all levels) 

2. Junior Achievement 

3. 4-Haubs 

4. Girl Scouts of the V.SA. 

5. Exploring Diiasion, Boy Scouts of America 

6. National Alliance of Business » ^ 

7. Na'tional Council of Churches 

8. National Urban League 

9. CETA / 
10. Community Education Centen 

11 ; National Conmiission on Resources for Youth 
12. Ffig^ School Executive Internships of America 

etc. * 

F. WITH THE TOTAL EFFORT BEING COORDINATEP'(BUT NOT 
MANAGED) THROUGH SOME FORM OF COMMUNITY CAREER 
EDUCATION ACTION COUNCIL 

A graphic illustration of this definition is shown on thie following page. 

In studjnng the definition given above^ is hoped that the key definitions 
must now be made clear. First, it shouldl>e apparent that, according to this^ 
definition, any perso^n in the community or any segment, of the^community 
providing direct or supportive assistance to individuals with respect to any of 
the adaptability skills listed under the **A" portion of the definition is engaged 
in **career education." In this sense, they are partial **owners" of career educa* 
tioh in their community. No single segment of the community can intimately 
say that career education belongs exclusively to them. The iQultiple partial 
**owners" of career education should share in its conceptual development, pro- 
granmiatic implementatk>n, and accountability for the successes and/or fSQures 
. of career education in that community. If this definition is accepted, there is 
no other way. 

Second, it should be clear, from stiidy of both the "A*' and "B" parts of 
this definition that career education's prime perceived mission precludes goals 
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or activiUes directly concerned with equipping persons with specific entry-level 
vocational skiils. This has been done purposely here in order to avoid confusion 
in the meaning between the terms "career education" and "vocational educa- 
tion." To eliminate vocational education from the definition of career eduea* 
tion in no way means that those involved in career education consider voca- 
tional education unimportant or unnecessary. On the contraiy, those engaged 
in career education have sccognized, from the outset, that the need for voca- 
tional education is becoming increasingly great as the occupational society in- 
creases in complexity. At the same time, as vocational education becomes more 
and more necessary, it becomes less and less sufficient in meeting needs oCto- 

• day's society related to preparation /or work. Career education is designed to 
meet ihose parts of the goal of "preparation for work" that extend beyond the 
acquisition, of specific entry-level vocational skiUs. Thus, while "career educa- 
tion" is an important effort of vocational educators, it does not encompass the 
prmie mission of vocational education - e.g., to provide students with specific 
entiy-level vocational skills. . . " 

Third, it is Apparent ?hat none of the settings or organizations found in thiir' 
conceptual picture have career education as theif sole reason for being Instead 
each was created and exists today for a much broader set of reasons Very few' 
if any, of these organizations could reasonably consider making' career 
education their top priority .and. obviously, none of the four basic kinds of 
community resources listed under "C" above could afford to do so. Whatever 
strength the career education effort receives must be as a result of the 
collective efforts of many segments of society who express some interest in or 
concern for helping to provide persons with the kinds of skiUs called for by 

• career education. ■ - » 

Fourth, all of the community organizations listed under "D" and "E" above 
derive their strength from the four basic resources listed under "C " The 
amount of strength and resources each has ^vaUable for use by these different 
kinds of community organizations for.^eer education is directiy dependent 
on the strength of commitmant'.to career education on the part of each of 
these four different community resources. Further, to w-batever extent the 
career education "strength" of/any one of these four basic community 
resources is given to any one of^the community organizations listed under "D" 
and E above, the total career education strength avaUable for use by the 
remainmg community resources- is diminished. This means, in effect, that a 
variety of kinds of community organizations may find themselves competing 
.with these four basic kinds of community resources in their pleas for assistance 
and involvement. This, perhaps as much as any other single factor, underscores 
and Illustrates the need for some community coordinating body for the entire 
career education effort. Given proper effort and direction, such a coordinated 
effort .may well lead to a greater career education commitment on the part of 
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these four basic community resources - thereby increasing the total prospec 
tive strength available to serve the wide variety of community organizations 
listed under "C* and "D" above, pie basic key to the potential strength of a 
^cy^munity career education effort obviously lies in the relative priority 
strength assigned it by each of these four basic community resources when 
cont rasted with their other priori ties. 

Fifth, it is important ^ note that each of the four basic community 
resources Mj^d^Mndfr "C" above are themselves 'direct suppliers of career 
education-delivery efforts as well as a source of strength for the kimis of 
community resources listed under "D'' and "E." To whatever extent their 
support of the total community career education effort is limited to their own 
potential for delivering career education, the concept of collaboration will be 
replaced by a condition of isolationism ~ a condition which has characterized 
the past and brought oh a good many of the current problems both youth and 
adults face in preparing themselves for work today. A general concern for the 
total amount of help that can be made available to individuals mujt replace the 
prior concern for how much credit accrues to any single segment of society for 
providing that help. Fpr example, a General Motors or an AT&T career 
edu6ation effort should" not prevent or discourage 'General Motors and AT&T 
from contributing to career education effort^ of the Chamber of Commerce or 
those of Junior Achievement. Similariy^ the career education delivery effort of 
the education system should not be used as an excuse that allows educators to 
avoid working with the Exploring Division; BSA or with the Nike Qub effort 
of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. The 
first step in an effective collaborative community career education effort is for 
each of these four basic resources to decide to share their individual resources 
with other segments of the community without, in any way, diminishing their 
bwn career education delivery efforts. 

Sixth, the potentially most effective way^ which the four basic skills of 
community resources listed under "C" can be motivated to increase their 
emphasis on career educaticMi will be through encouragement given thi^ effort 
through organizations listed under "D" - not by those listed under ''E." As 
noted eariier, the kinds of community organizations found in "D" typically 
represent persons coming from all four of the basic community resources listed 
under "C." In a very real sense, they represent, individually and especially 
collectively, the conscience of thi^ community. If they lend their support to 
gaining greater community, understanding of and involvement in career 
education^ the relative strength of career education in each of these four basic 
kinds of community resources will sorely increase. On the other hand, efforts 
of organizations listed under "E" to do so are bound to be viewed, at least in 
part, as self-serving measures by these fpur kinds of community resources. The 
ultimate sustaining strength of ihe community career education effort Vdll be 
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influenced must be rhe kinds of community organizations listed under "D." 
Career education advocates found in the organizations listed under "E** have, 
by and large, failed to recognize and capitalize On this observation in the past. 

^Seventh, the polcntial'of community organizations listed under "D** for 
incri^asing community support for career education 'i5 no greater than their 
potential for providing active direct assistance to community organizations 
listed under "E" for the effective delivery of career education. If their efforts 
to participate in the effective deliyery of career education are encouraged and 
supported by the "D" types of community organizations, chances are that the 
support given by "D" organizations to an increased commitment t« career 
education on the part of the "C' segments of the community will also be 
increase^v The general principle is one of encouraging the "D" type 
organizations to assume an active participatory role in career education, not 
merely a c9mmOiQity supportive role. For examples (a) a local Chamber of 
Commerce could be encouraged to initiate an "adopt a school" program; (b)^ 
local American Legion post could be encouraged to sponsor, as part of th§it 
oratorical contests, ones devoted to "Work in America"; or (c) a local Rotary 
Gub could be encouraged to engage in ^ 1:1 visitation program involving 
Rotarians representing different occupations and youth' expressing interest in 
learning more about a specific occupation. Such efforts woidd, in no necessary * 
way, make the "D'* type organizations competitors with the "E" type * 
organizations. On the contrary, it would make them, in effect, partners in the 
effective community delivery of career education - and that, afterall, is the 
goal. - ' ./ . 

Eighth, in many communities, we find today the "E" types of organizations 
competing with each eth^r^for resources available from the "D" types of 
organizations - and esp*ially from the four basic kinds of community 
resources lisled under "C" - much more often than we find them working 
collaboratively in a total community effort to meet the career education * 
needs of persons in the community. A certain amount of this kind of 
competition appears to be both inevitable and healthy but, if carried to an 
exireme, it can undermine attempts to implement career education as a truly 
collaborative community effort. Efficiency and effectiveness of effort are 
related in career education just as in other kinds of enterprises. To whatever 
extent the kinds rff community organizations listed under "E" devote their 
efforts to providing persons witH the skills listed under A" using one or more 
of ^he approaches listed under "B," then they shg(1d work together in gaining 
the support and involvement of the '''C" types of community resources and the • 
"D" 'types of community organizations. For examine, to whatever extent the 
strength of commitment to career education is increased within the formal 
education system, part of ^ that strength should be utili^d 'in working 
collaboratively with other kinds of community organizatioi^listed under "E" 
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so that the effectiveness of their efforts are also increased. A strong car'^er 
education effort within a school system saould serve, in part, to increase the 
strength'of such organizations ^is Junior Achievement; 4.H Clubs, Girl Scouts, 
etc. - not to weaken them through competing with them. 

Ninth, the term "career education" is defined, in terras of its basic concerns, 
. by the kinds of skills listed under "A." The prime utUity bf the term Ues in its 
- usefulness in calling community attention to the need for such skills and 
recognition, oji the part of m^fty^ segments of -the community, of- their 
potential and responsibUity for helping persons acquire them. As pictured here, 
"career education" is a conceptual effort to be accomplished thrpugh the 
programs of m^y kinds of community organizations-including the education 
system. Because a particular community oTganization devotes a portion of its 
efforts to the^ltvery of career education in no way means that the 
organization should call itself "career education." For example, organizations 
such as Junior Achievejnent and the Exploring Division,' Boy Scouts of 
America should retain their o^vn names and separate identities in spite of the 
fact that both are deeply involved in the effective delivery of "career * 
education." Career education is a concept, not a prograrru lhis concept is 
delivered through many kinds of program^. The only basic reason for use of the 
term "career education" lies in its potential for creating^ community-wide 
collaborative effort aimed at providing the kinds of skills listed under **A." If a 
better term comes along that accomplishes this saine purpose m a more 
j^ffecUve way, it would be no great loss. 

Tenth, the "magic" of career education for the education systcffi lies in its 
potential for restructuring the education system in ways that will: (a) better 
meet the kinds of needs inferred by the skills listed under!' A"; and (b) make 
the education system a more integral part of and mori responsive to the total 
community. It is a vehicle for use in increasing the efficiency and effectiveness 
with which the education system provides the kinds of skills listed under "A" 
without large -increases in the education budget. It is a vehicle for returning to 
the broader community some of the responsibility for meeting a broad set of 
student needs that the communify had asked the education systegi to provide. 
The education system simply cannot meet the cateer education needs of 
students without broad comitiunity support and involvement. Jt is precisely 
Because the education system has failed in meeting such needs that has led to^ 
creation of many of the other kinds of community organizations listed under 

Such organizations can themselves increase their effectiveness and - 
efficiency if they wUl find ways of working collat oratively with the education 
system: It is not upr to the education systenr. to decide whether or not 
community efforts will be devoted to providing persons with the kinds of skills 
called for by career education. The community has already decided, through 
the support being given to other kinds of community organizations lis/ed under 
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•*E," that these needs mu^be met. Instead, the education system muk decide ^ 
•the extent to which it Wishes to join with such community organizations in a 
joint effort to provi^the kinds of sJa^s called for by career education. The 
career education coiicept was &iven ted \)y such community organizations, not 
by the education system. The education system has much to gain from partic- 
ipating in this effort. 

Eleventh, and closely related to the tenth, it must be recognized that the 
community organizations Jisted under "D" and "E," as well as the four basic 
kinds of community resources listed under "C," have interests in the education 
system that extend far beyond career education. If career education can serve 
as a vehicle for drawfcrg the education system closer to the broader community, 
the long-run benefits to youth - and to the community at large - will be 
extended far beyond the borders of career education concerns. Career 
education is best thought of as reprt«enting only one of many possible vehicles 
for use in gaining more effective education/community interaction. Recogni- 
tion of this fact, in itself, makes the community collaborative career education 
effort well worth trying. ^ 

The Need for Coordination in a Community 
' Collaborative Career Education Effort 

The preceding discussion has ignored the need for coordination described in 
the "F" part of the definition of career education. Because this is obviously 
both the most needed and most difficult part to conceptualize, this entire 
section has been separated from the preceding discussion. If the "bottom line" 

- in career education can ""be said to be' r<R)resented by the ^tent to which 
persons in a given community are, in fact, equipped with the kinds of skills 
described in the "A" part of the definition, then the "next-to-the-bottom4ine" 
must surely be found in the ways in which and the extent to which the entire 
effort is coordinated. Perhaps the clearest way to present both the problem and . 
its possible solutions will be to think in terms of stages of development of^^ 
community collaborative caree; education efforts. In u^ingjlhir'approach, no 
pretense is mad^'that these are the stages which^Jn-fect, will be followed in 

♦ each community." On the contrary, it is^^sstHned that the various stages of 
development that emerge intone cgranfunity will probably appear to be quite 
different from those foundjir^nother community. The stages to be described 
here are simply intendeS^ to clarify both the nature of the problems and the 
need for a coordinated effort. 

^"'^In what could be thought of as Stage I, we might expert to find each of the 
community organizations included in Type "E" of the definition trying to 
interact independently with ^various segments of the four major kinds of 
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comtnunity resources found under "C* in the definition. Each would be. 
interacting, one at a time, with each school in the education system (or, even, 
with individual teachers within a given school),-with each business/industry 
organization with each element of organized labor, and vtffth various parts of 
local government- seeking assistance in implementing their own particular 
**brand" pf career education. In this beginning stage, few, if any, of the "E" 
orgamzatipns would be working with any of the ''D" organizations. The 
. potential »f the '*D" organizations for jnaking positive contributions to 
implementiition of career education would, for the most part, be ignored. In 
effect, eacK of the "E" organizations wduld be attempting to organize and 
operate thejir own '^community collaborative career education effort" without 
involving aijy other ^'E" organization fn the process. IQhis.description sounds 
chaotic and, unworkable^ it may b*? appropriate to recognize that, in many, 
communities, that is very close to the situation that exists today. 

Some improvement may be expected in a possible Stage II that would 
en>phasize, for each of ihk four basic kinds of community resources included 
under *'C in the definition, the need for /wrerwj/ collaboration of their career 
education eflbrts* For .example^ a K'I2 school system, through internal 
collaborative efforts, could establish a Scppe and sequence pattern for career 
education activities based. on the career . development- pro^ss, arrange for one 
key contact person per building to interact with other segments of the ' 
community, and enter into arrangements with postsecondary educational 
institutions to attain better articulation of K-12 career education efforts >^th 
those at the postsecondary level. Similarly, the business/labor/iiidustry/profes- 
sional community c;ould undertake jn internal collaborative e(fort similar to 
that seen iri the IPAR operation^in Portland, Oregon whereby only one 
collection of places to visit and resource persons to be contacted are housed. If, 
in addition, that snegment of the community reaches agreement regarding tjie 
kinds of presentations to be ifnadjejo youth and the kinds of experiences tlfiey 
wbuld be provided, some form of interftal-^oUabofation would be obtained. 
Given such a condition, when aiiy of the "E" orgTrnzatuyw approached any ' 
part of the business/labor/industry/professional communit>^lhSy^^ild* be re-* 
ferred to* a central clearinghou^ established by that community chargfed^jaqth 
responsibility, for workir2 wit^v tliem. If />ir<?/77fl/ collaboration could be 
attained within each of the four basic kinds of cpmmunity resources listed in 
'*C," a positive step toward total community collaboration would Jiiave been 
taken. 

^ . -1 

Stage HI would find each of jhe community organizations listed under "E" 
making contact, individually, with each of the community organizations listed 
under *'D." ITie-^'CF' organizations, since their membership comes primarily 
from persons in all four categories of "C," could respond to each "E'' 
organization through taking advantage of the internal collaborative efforts 
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attained under Stage II, On the other hand, if Stage II were not yet complete, 
any given '"D" organization might well experience great difficulty knowing 
how^ to respond to multiple reqj^sis received from various kinds of "E" 
Organizations. Even if the internal cpllaboration described in Stage II were 
completed, the "D" organizations would still be expected to experience some 
difficulty iti dealing with separate requests from all, or some, of the *'E" 
organizations. 

As a result, a Stage IV could be envisioned .in which the various '^D" 
organizations sWould meet together and decide, how best to contribute to the 
total career education effort. For example, if several are being asked to hel]^ 
increase general dommpntty understanding of career education through the use 
of media, it wotild be obviously helpful if they agreed on the same baSic 
"message" to be delivered - and, hopefully, on which organization will work 
with a given part , of the to^al community in getting that message across. 
Similarly, they might agree, for example, that one "D" organization, in a given 
community." could' best serve '*E" organizations through providing career role 
models for youth; another through providing career a warenes^ experiences to 
elementary" school, age youth whife stjll another might take the lead in an 
"adopt a school" approach to career education. In so doing, each "D" 
organization would become aware and supportive of some of the direct career 
education delivery efforts being made by other /'D" organizations as well as 
ways in which each Could best serve the wide variety of kinds of **E" 
organizations. / ' 

In Stage V, a further significant and positi\?l2 step couWbe tal^^en through 
finding ways of helping and encouraging various kinds of **E" organizations to 
work together in the total interests of those they serve. In this stage, they 
would share with each other the kinds of contacts each lias already established" 
with the four basic kinds of community resources listed under "C" and with 
each of the "D" organi^tions. More thari this, they would find it advantageous 
to those they , seek tl^ serv'p to encourage both their "C" and their "D" 
resources to enter into collaborative arrangements with other "E" organiza- 
tions. Finally, they would become keenly aware of those portions of the 
community that are, is yet, unserved by any **E" organization a$ well as the 
Extent to which overlap is nov., present among those each currently serves. In 
doing so, they wpuld recognize overlap as a good thing and seek to use jt to 
maximize the behefits gained by 6'ach person they serve. As a result, the "E" 
organiza^/ions^.«euId themsefves form an unofficial coalition that would let 
them in/teract, when necessary, as a body, with similar coalitions from the "D" 
organiT^tions and/or with coalitions coming from any one' or any combination 
of the four basic kinds of comrafunity resources found in the "C" portion of 
the def^ition. 



. FinaUy, in Stage VI, a COMMUNITY COOrBiNATING CAREER\EDUCA- 
TION GOUNGIL would be formed with representatives from eadh major 
e^ment found in each of the four basic kinds of community resourc/s in "C/' 
representatives from each of the "D" organizations in the comm{inity, and 
representatives from each of the "E" organizations in that coyh^nunity. In 
addition, it would include representatives from those to be served by a total 
community, career education effort. Its size would vary^depending on the 
c6mmunity, from as few as 15-20 persons. to, perhaps, lOffpersons or more. Its 
specific charge would be to encourage and prolnot^x4e most effitient and 
effective delivery of career education skills possi^l^ to persons - both youth 
and adults - in that community. The" Councji<^"as a whole, would meet only 
infrequently primarily for purposes of keeping and gaining a broad perspective 
of what IS taking place - and" what more ne|ds to be done - in career 
education. Actual operations wpuld be carried but, typically, through a series 
of ad hoc task forces or committees that could be formed, and disbanded, as 
needed. For this council to function effec^vely, it would have to have an 
executive director and a small support staff. Tlfose expenses should be paid 
through some kind of collaborative arrangement involving contributions from, 
ideally, each community segment represented on the council. 

Once established and in operation, the model envisioned here as Stage VI 
could be used for other ^ kinds of needed community collaborative efforts. 
Some Df these may have to do with' other kinds of needed change in the 
education system whereas others may be concerned with various kinds of 
community problems not directly related to the education system. It would be 
a tragedy , if. in a given community, such an effort were undertaken with the 
^long-term result being.that it was used only for.a community career education 
effort. Onsthe other hand, it^is, in my opinion, very Appropriate to start with 
something as small as career education in order to both build the model and to 
do so having some assurance that it would work. 

In thinking about this kind of model 'as applied to any given community, it 
is vitally importani'to keep in mind that,"while the four basic kinds of 
community resources fbund in "C" will remain constant, there will be great, 
variation, from community to community - and;' from one period of time to 
another within any given community - with respect to the specific "D" 
organizations and "E" organizations to include. The examples pf such 
oi-ganizations that have been used here musthe viewed only as examples. 

This, then,^ represents my current best thinking , regarding what career 
education means as a community concept and how that concept might be most 
effectively implemented in a given cpmmunity. We turn now to more practical 
thoughts of a select group of persons now participating in various community 
collaborative career education efforts. 
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. . PROBLEMS PRACTITIONERS FACE IN MAKING 

COLLABORATION WORK 

During t^ie period August 8-10, 1978, 24 persons from among over 200 
person? involved in (XE's 1977-78 effort to refine the meaning of collaboration 
in career education we^e invited to meet together fox purposes of shawag-the 
impressions each had gained during the year. Of these 24 persons, 10 were 
persons from either Type "C" or Type "D'- community organizations as 
defined^eariier in this paper. The remaining 14 were practicing coordinators of 
community career education efforts, -bf thesit '14, eight were employed by 
public school systems and six by some Torm of community education/work 
council. Their thoughts on the major issues in collaboration they selected for 
discussion are Summarized here. / 

... , . t . 

Determining What Ne^ds to be Done in 
Career Educafibn Collaborative Efforts 

' Participants devoted a considerable anjount of their^ime discuj^ifig^e issue 
• of whether or not a community ''needs survey" should be undertaken as a first 
step in starting a community collaborative career education effort. They were 
widely divided in their opinions here.* Some felt that this is the only legitimate 
way in which a truly collaborative effort could be successful. Others argued 
that such^a formal ''needs^^assessment** was unnecessary. 

Those arguing in favor of conducting a community "needs assessment" as a. 
beginning step emphasized the point that, unless this is done, "career 
education" becomes, ia many comMunitles, simply a, problem that the 
education system defines and then brings to the community for help in solving. . 
If this approach is taken, they contended, a true community collaborative 
effort will never result. Instead, all that^lLhappfiJiJOba^wmej^ 
the community will agree to help the Mucation system solve "its" problems 
related to career education. Further, some contended that one of the prima^ry 
operational pxpblems facing the collaborative effort in career education will be 
that of convincing those community segments now engaged in some form of 
career education to each give up <:ome of their current power" in the interest of 
working together. How could this" be done, they asked, unless a survey were 
undertaken to identify those elements that now exist and tji^ sources of power 
in the community each possesses? 

Those argtiing agafinst starting with a community "needs assessment'' felt ; 
that the need for career education is already >yell'known and well-accepted by 
most of the community. If this is so, they contended, then the best'way to 
begin a community collaborative effort is to tajke one of the more obvious 
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needs and immediately begin to draw various community forces together ii^ an 
attempt to meet it. Several pointed out that the kinds^ of adaptability skSls 
being championed by career education are exactly those<^at the business/in- 
dustry community has been calling for. Funher, they felt that these 
adaptability skills are increasingly recognized as important by both parents and 
students. Why spend time making a survey to determine whether or not there is 
a need for persons \o possess such skills as the 3Rs, good work habits, or job 
seeking/getting/ht)ldiiig skills, they asked? 

Again, assuming .that some kihd of "needs, assessment" were to be made, 
participants disagreed with what'shduld b6 included in it. One group 
expressed their thoughts primarily in terms of ways in which the total effort 
would impinge on the education system. That^'group raised the question 
regarding whether the "needs assessment" should concern itself with "What's* <^ 
wrong with, the public schools?" or "Wliat should be the goals of career 
education?" That discussion jesolyed itself w^ien general agreement was found " 
in favor of the latter approach. Participants pointed out that, if the general • 
^ question of "What's wrong with the schools?" were to be asked, responses 
would probably be givea in terms of directions educators should take - but 
not in terms of responsibilities various members of the community should 
assume. While, recognizing the ^concerns of the general public regarding 
education extend far beyond career education, there seemed to be a general 
feeling among' participants that, if a>needs assessment" were to be tried, it 
• woiild be better to limit if to career Education type -questions than to open it * 
up to questions regarding all of pul^ic education. 

. ' ' ■ ■ '-^ 

Another set of participants - composed mostly of community organizations- 
representatives - objected to any needs assessment that \yas oWented around 
the question of pliblic educUion as its base. Instead, ^hey. arglied for such a 
"needs assessmejit^^ getting at questions such as: what does "edu(;^tioi\ as 

. preparation for work" mean7,^(b) how is the term "community" to be 
defined?; (c) What are the community organizatipns now in^ existence, hter«?; 
(d) How ready are the existing community organizations to form an uml?rella 
group for career education? and (e) What are chances of getting an effort - 
started thai will be able -to sustain* itself on a conVijiuing basis? This Vt of ' 

. participants emphasized that the distinctions betvyeen "career education" and 
"vocational education" that seem so important* to conceptualizers of career 
education are, in a very real sense, merely academic questions to most citizens 
who regard the goal of "education as preparation for work" as including both 
of these. Further, when one considers a "community" career education effort ' ^ 
in large urban settings, the question of "what is the community?" becomes a ' 
very practical one indeed. Several participants dautioned against regarding the 
word "community" as being, defined to mean the same thing as ''school 

I district." r * ' ; 
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While particip^ts argued among themselves on these an<i other points in 
this discussion, they seemed united in their feeling that caVeer^education is 
properly viewed ar, a community effort and not as dimply an educatiomf! effort. 

Who Is Responsible For initiating Collaborative 
Efforts In Career.Education? 

There was cleac consensus among participants that no single answer could be 
given to this question that applies to every community/Instead, they provided 
several kinds of answers, some of which' will work better in one community 
and some in another. Their alternative suggestions are summarized here. 

Several participants voiced strong opinions that the initial lead should most 
appropriately come' from educators. They based this assertion on two primary 
factors. First, the ways in which the need for a community collaborative career 
education effort are state(l often bear direct reference to conditions existing in 
the education system that require change — e.g., (a) lack of basic academic 
skills; (b) discipline in the schools; (c) youth vandalism and delinquency; etc, 
. thus, it IS most logical that educational leaders in the community should take 
the lead in calling for career education as a collaborative effort. Second, they 
pointed out that, until and unless the education system itself expresses some 
willingness to change, a community career education effort has little hope for 
success. For both of these reasons,, it was felt that the initial community call ' 
for cqjlabpration in career education should com^from^ucation dfficials. 

To counter this argument, an example was given in 'Pinellas County, Florida. 
In that community, the collaboration effort was begun by Dr. Myrtle Hunt, 
Coordinator of Career Education for Pinellas County Schools. The effort began 
with a massive effort to 'dentify, catalogue, and publish two large directories of.^ 
resources available tcr educators for career education from the business/labor/* 
industry /professional community. Unfortunately, when thoSf directories were' 
distributetl to educators, they were not used extensively by teachers and, as a 
resuK, the business/Iabor/industry/professional community lost int^espn the 
effort. The collaborative .effort became effective only when pressure was 

.exerted on the local community - and especially on the loCal education 
system -r- by a State levet consortium of the Florida Council of 100 (leading 
business organizations in Florida) and -the Florida Council on Economic 
Education who. joined forces to create the Educationaf Progratjis In Careers 
(EPIC) effort. That effort has now successfully impacted on seven Florida 
communities h\ getting tommuftity collaborative career education efforts 

^ underway. The ."magic" of this approach was that it> resulted in gaining 
commitments from local leadership persons in education as well as in the 
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business/industry cominunity. With the top-educational leadership committed, 
.teacher resistance to career education declined. 

Several other participants - particularly those representing various kinds of 
community youth groups - agreed that -the rnost proper place to begin a 
collaborative effort is through seeking the support and participation of the 
most powerful persons in the community ^ the real thought leaders and 
community, influencers. They pointed out that this was exactly what most' 
youth groups, such as 4-H, Girl Scouts of the USA, etc. have done. The point 
they emphasized was ^hu, if these influential community leaders already 
involved in lending support to their individual efforts were pooled, this would 
be a very effective way of initiating a comprehensive community-wide c^areer 
education effort. 

Another sub-group of participants argued that the best starting point is to 
identify and use- the "doers," ^not the "leaders," in the community. Those 
taking this approach pointed out that, in many cases, the community "leaders" 
are in such powerful positions and so busy*they simply don;t have time to get 
involved in career education. On the other handrfhey sensed that, both within 
and outside the formal education system, one or more "doers" could be 
Identified whose personal energies and commitments to career education can 
be joined in getting a communitx collaborative effort started. While not 
disagreeing with the importance of using "doers." other participants pointed . 
out ,that their ability ta "do" is, in' most communities, influenced by the 
willingness of tlie "leaders" to allow them, to act in (his manner. This group 
made an important p6int_ whert they emphasized the -necessity of getting 
^ community "leaders" to cooperate as a first step toward getting community 
"doers" to collaborate. Cooperation, they felt,1s a prerequisite to collabora- 
tion. * * ' ^ .-^ 

if, in a giver) community, one looks only to the mbsr obvious community 
"leaders", to initiate career education efforts, what happenk to the voices of 
women and minority jjersons who, in community after community, are still 
systematically excluded from this gfoup? Some participants felt it K:ritically 
important that representatives from these important community elements be 
involved from the v^ry beginning in initiating community career education, 
efforts. They argued that, if this isn't done, it will be much more difficult to' 
get their active support of and participation on whatever kind of Community 
Career Education Action Council that is^eventually established. Others argued 
that it is both unnecessary and inappropriate to seek a- "mirror of the^ 
community" Approach when the goalij simply to initiate a collaborative effort. 
As a matter of Jact, some felt this would be an inefficient and unproductive 
approach to follow. In saying this, one participant pointed out that, in his ' 
community, the effort to initiate career education collaborative \yas tftale 

. * ' 
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dominated but the effort Jo continue it as. a sustaining effort has been fenUile 
dominated. Others considered thtft to be a sexist observation. 

There was a high degree of agieempnt among participants that there exists 
no single community organization (e,g,, Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Boy 
Scouts of America; etc.) that could appropriately be named as the most logical 
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L'ond reason for this point of viev lies in the fact that'the 
extent to which community leadership can start with one kind of organization, 
as opposed to another, depends largely on the people currently jerinnz-^ 
leaders in that orgaFii/ation . Tlie point participants were making hfre is that, at 
Point "A" in time, it might be most appropriate for Organization "T' to take 
the initiative while, at Point *'B" in tnile.'it might be more appropriate for 
Organization 'MI" to do so.-^"^^ 

Some suggested that it would be very appropriate to begin a community 
career education effort by simply calling . an initial meeting of persons ■ 
representing each of the "Ei" organizations as identified in the conceptual 
statem. il presented earlier. Unless such organiz3tions express some interest in 
undertaking a collaborative effort, there is little point in beginning.* If they do, 
then it was felt discussior)^ should be held with the **D'' organizations. 
Following such discussions, it should be clear whether or not a true. 
coilaborativc effort is worth the time and trouble it would take. It was pointed - 
out that it would be much less time consuming an J disruptive to simply 
encourage greater cooperation and not worry about collaboration per sei 
There seems little doubt but that cooperation precedes collaboration. 

NVliether or not initial efforts are made by persons from the education 
system, participants were in high agreement that.an esserjtial prerequisite to a 
community collaborative effort must be an internal commitment to career 
education on the pari «f the education system. It was pointed out;that, among 
the examples of *'E" organizations given earlier, all have a greater basic 
organizational copimitment ^to career education than does the American' 
Education system as a wholes They considered this to be a major problem and 
they reasoned in the following fashion: ; j ■ 

I. The general comm jnity, many years ago, assigned responsibility for 
, career education to the formal education system. 
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When the. education* system failed to accept this responsibility, many 
kinds of **E** orgaoizations sprung up as National efforts having local 
> counterparts in communities across the (fation. 
3. \The efforts of the various kinds of •*E*'^ organizations will be enhanced if 
^ft formal education system now changes in ways that indicate its 




:ven if the eJfucation system does now elect to change as to take some 
responsibUity for delivery of career education, the other "E" orgarliza* 
tions will still be needed to deliver aspects of career education that the 
education system cannot deliver by itself. 
6. A positive change toward career education on the part of the education 
system will help all other "E" organizatigns in two ways: (a) by making 
it easier for them to work with the education system; and (b) by 
increasing the readiness of "D" organizations to work more effectively 
with all kinds of "E" organizations. ^ 

In short, they felt strongly that the education systen/must **get its own 
house in order'' prior to initiating any . broad community career education 
effort. This process was seen a^nvolving: (a) a willingness to accept 
responsibility for those aspects of career education the education system can 
deliver- and (b) a willingness to work positively with both "D" and other '*E" 
community organizations in returning to them some of the career education 
responsibilities the education system cannot deliver. One participant used the 
phrase 'Resurrection of responsibility in describing this process of returning to 
the community some of the responsibilities it originaHy^Mtf'but, in recent 
years, has incorrectly turned over to the education system ta handle by itself. 



Career Education and Economic Education; 
Should They Join Together? A 



Participants found themselvesyharply divided on this question. The. primary 
source of opposition to calling the total effort ''Career and Economic 
Education'' was voiced by those who felt that, if this is done, it would be 
unaceeptable, to those persons from organized labor who regard "economic 
education" as mei^ning **putting Milton Friedman in the classroom." The point 
being made was that prior efforts under the banner of "ecotiomic education" 
have been launched primarily by large business/industrial organizations and 
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appear to place a heavy emphasis oh the importance of the profit motive in the 
American ^system of private enterprise. There is no doubt but that, in the past, 
this has, to some extent, taken place; * 




T\n)sc tjvMiin^ coiiihi;im^^ "i^CDiiomic I'ducjlion" and "career cuucalioii"' 
) J single . Miiiuinity colhihiuativc eUort Iiad .several ar^uurnonis on tlicir 
side. I i[s(, [he\ pointed (uit Uiat. it '•ecinuuiiie educatioir' riicans teacliiiig 
about the "private enterprise svstein." then surely it must be recognized thai 
(Miiani/ed labor is a part of die Anierican sNstein )t private enterprise and a 
ihscussion ot"oruani/ed hibui must be iiicliuled in aiu such teacliini: etfort. One 
participant pointed out that, to many business persons, tlie term "private 
enterprise svstem" is s> nonomous ^vnh the term "Tree enterprise system" 
while, to members ot oruam/ed labor, it means more nearly "the democratic 
process of change." Another person pointed out that, with the current 
prohferation of both Ciovcrnment and- industry regulatit)ns tiia't nt)w exist m 
America, it is a misnomer tor anyone to use the term "free enterprise system/' 
There was general consensus among participants that, if tliese iwn terms 
"economic education" and "career education" - were to be combmetl into a 
single effort, it would first be necessary ft)r the lt)cal board nf education to 
detine "eciuiomic education" m wa\s that include teaching about or^ani/etl 
labor as well as about the busincss'indusir\ structure m our NatU)n. 

A second argument for combining the two in a single effort was .stated b\ 
participants who recoi:ni/ed that an essential part of preparing > out h for work 
lies m uivmg them a basic understanding of hyw the American system of 
private \nterprise operates and that this is best Lccomplished tlirough 
including a^Mnphasis on economic education in the total effort. 

A third argument used b> those tavoring^ihis merger was stated as being that 
the "intusion" approach of career education which begins in the early 
elementary grades and continues in all subjects throughout tlie curriculum is 
a more viable way of teaching ect)nomic education than is the separate course 
or unit approach using only social studies, business education, and home 
economics at the second:ir> scliool level. These participants felt that this, m 
Itself, justified merger of these two efforts. 

M ' .1 
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Finally, a fourth argument advaaced by those advocating combining the two 
was that: (a) in many of tjie "E" organizations' (with the exception of the 
education system) they already have been combined inta a single effort; and 
(b) the chances of having "D"'Organizations become supportive of and involved 




Vvhat Should 1^4' 1 he I fMiipoMiinr. Ol \ 
( iMniiHinit\ ( {)l|jh<)r.Ui\o < <Mmcil ' 



5. The Council should be j:omposed of a large number of persons but 
sfiguld not be structured to operate, except for review and perspective 
purposes, in this way. It is preferable to" operate with a much smaller 



In addition, several of the existing Councils have subcommittes and/or task 
fortes committed to the task of making contacts with various kinds of 
community groups who, potentially. should be considered fpr representation on 
the Council. These task forces are charged with getting on the programs of such 



Third, participants saw as an issue for Council action^ the question of 
providing training/orientation sessions in 'career education Tor all constit- 
uencics. Deciding on the proper roles and functions of each is a first stepliere. 
Once a systematic plan has been deve!oped for a\ truly coordinated and 



Those arguing for making a single Coinmunity Council For Vocational and 
Career Hducation had several arguments in their favor. First, they pointed out 
ihat local Community AdvisoryTouncils On Vbcational Education must exist 
in every community by law.^Thus. if the Councils arenn combined; there is 
bound to be some coaipetition. Further, tfiey argued, (he-local Council on 
Vocational Education typically has available seme funds made available to it 
from the State level. By using such funds, it may be possible for a Community 
Career Education Council cffori to be started as part of the existing vocational- 
education advisory council ?fructuru. Third, they argued that, to most 
community persons, their concern is neither "vocational education" nor 
•'career education" but rather "preparation for work." Since both vocational 
education and career education are parf of the general goal of preparing 
persons for work, it seems logical to combine them in a single Community 
Cou^icil. Finally, they argued that specific career education concerns can be 
taken care of through a sub-committee structure within the operations of ^ 
larger combined Council and need not be lost simply because the two Councils 
are combined into a single operation. 

Those arguing against combinrig vocational education and career education ' 
into a single Community Counc . Oa Vocational and Career Education had! 
several points to make. First, they pointed out ihii, among many community 
members, great confusion still exists concerning the basic differences between 
"vocational education" and "career education/' They felt that, to combine 
into a single Council would b^ to re-enA)rce the mptaken notion that they are 
really one .,id the same. Second, they argued that, in most communities, 
vocational education is already very well established whereas career education 
is just barely beginning. As a result, they-were fearful that a combmed Council 
would give its top priority to vocational education concern*^ and a much lower 
priority to career education concerns. Third, they argued that since the 
necessity for representation from academ'ic teachers as well as from vocational 
educators is essential to \a Career ^Education Council, there would be a 
hesitation on the part of many academic teachers to join the effort- if it were 
combined into a single Council. Fourth, they pointed put that it might .be 
difficult to find colleges and univeisities in the local community willing to* 
participate as Council members if this single combination Council were to, be 
established. Fifth,. they emphasized that mahy of the out-of-school. youth 
groups with whom career education efforts seek to be joined dp not them- 
selves include a vocational education emphasis. Rather, their primary em- 
phasis is much more* directly related to career education than to vocational 
education. Finally, these participants argued that it would be far better to have 
a Council On Career and Economic Education than a Council On Vocational 
and Caieer Education - and that it would\imply be too cumbersome to 
attempt i j forni a Couricil On Vocational, Career, and Economic Education. 

.Two participants sought to resolve this argument by sugfev'sting that, in any 
given community, a **^super coordinating council" be established with two 
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operating Councils - one on Career and Economic Education and a second qn 
Vocational Education. 

The majority of these participants agreed with those who argued in favor of 
keeping ihe. Community Coordinating Council On Career Education and 
Economic Education separate from the Community Advisory Council On' 
Vocational ''Education. Based on all the arguments presented, my personal 
feelings are in agreement with the majority on this issue. At the same time, it 
seems clear to me based on the many communities I have visited, that it will 
sometimes be preferable to combine them into one. 1 find myself unable, to 
resolve this* issue in a clear and decisive fashion for myself. There are still too 
many unknowns. ' • 

How Can A Community* <S>llaborative Career , ^ 

Education Effort Be Sustained? 

When this issue was raised, a reaction voiced by almost all of -the current 
Community Coordinators of Career Education present - i.e., those npw 
- employed in full-time staff positions in career education — was that their 
community career education efforts have now advanced to a stage where they 
would keep going whether or nbt they, as individuals, were to continue in their 
present positions. When questioned, some clarified this statement by saying 
that the position they occupy must continue but that it could be filled by 
another person. Others were insistant that, even if their position were 
eliminated, 4he community career education efforts they had initiated would 
continue. 

.Participants were strongly in agreement that some full-time position carry- 
ing h title such as "Community Coordinator Of Career Education" must be 
crf;ated and filled if a successful collaborative effprt is to be launched. Tlie var- 
ious community segments do not automatically come together, work together, 
or stay together unless some person occupying a professional leadership role 
devotes her/his, energies to making this happen. Further, most were in 
agreement that the person occupying ihis initial^ role should be. employed by 
the education system and operate, at least initially, as a. staff member in that 
system. ^Having agreed on these two preliminary points, participants proceeded 

'to^ reach a number of general points of agreement with respect to sustaining the 

'effort. 

First, they agreed that, once started, it is reasonable to expect that many of 
the usual operating costs ~ paper,.meeting rooms, luncheons^^etc. - would and y 
could - be provided by the^various community organizations on some kind of 
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sliared or rotating basis. They did not see this as a sizeable budgeting item af- 
, fecting the continuing nature of the effort. 

Second, they agreed that,- if the effort is to be a sustaining one, it wUl be 
necessary for the education system to relinquish professional leadership and 
allow the total effort to be really "owned" by the various community segments 
who participate in it. They emphaazed here that, while the education system 
will probably have to continue the position of "career education coordinator," 
the person occupying that position will have fewer and fewer opportunities for 
qontroUing or providing direction to the CouncU. Instead', the Council will 
provide its own direction artd policymaking responsibilities under conditions 
that, ideally, call for the education system's "coordinator of career education" 
. to be a non-voting member of the Council. This is exactly what has happened 
in several of the communities represented at this seminar. 

-Third, in order for a sustaining effort, to take place, it wi|l be necessary for 
the Jducation system's "coordinator of career education" to devote a great 
deal of her/his energy, in the early stages, to providing professional leadership 
to efforts aimed at infusing career education concepts throughout the 
curriculum. However, to be true to the concept of infusion, the- direction 
should move toward one where, increasingly, Departmeirt Heads for each area 
of the cutriculum, along with building-principals, take over responsibility for 
assuring the continuance of infusion efforts. As examples, efforts should be 
made to move" from a practice of providing a separate "career education 
newsletter" for teachers to a practice that sees career education information 
• and suggestions included as part of the regular teacher's newiletter. As a second 
example, movement should be seen from an initial practice of supplying 
teachers with career education materials toward a/^ractice that sees the 
educa|ion system's "coordinator of career education" participating, along 
with other professional educators, in selecting textbooks that have' career 
education concepts infused into them. 

As responsibilities associated with infusion^ of career education concepts 
into classrooms are shifted from the "coordinator of career, education" to 
curriculum specialists in the various subject inatter areas, it is likely that the 
"career education coordinator" will spend more time interacting with other 
segments of the community involved in career education. This may start with 
activities limited largely to providing positive help and support to other types 
of "E" organizations. who have a need or desire to interact with students in the 
education setting itself. As the effo'rt continues, the primary emphasis here 
should shift to expanding on the quality of relationships with 4ll community 
organizations and on efforts to involve stUl broader elements of the community 
in the total effort. 
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In the long run, participants saw three major kinds df functions for* the 
"career education coordinator" employed by the education system. First, there 
will be a continuing need for that person to function in the inservice education 
of teachers, counselors, and other school personnel aimed at helping them 
better understand and implenient the concept of infusion m career education. 
Even though curj-iculutn specialists wilf-have taken oyer the specifics, there will 
still be a need for the professional coordinator X)f career education to" provide 
conceptual leadership along with the newest example of ideas and practices. 

Second, on a sustaining basis, the education systerii's coordiriator of career 
education must deyote a continuing effort in the general domain of resource 
development. This includes both finding new resources for use within the 
education system for career education and discovering additional resources in 
those broader segments of the community represented by business/labor/in- 
dustry/professions, by local government - including relationships with C ETA 
prime sponsors, and with the home/family structure. It also includes efforts to 
interest an increasing number of "D" organizations m ^the career education 
concept and encouraging their interaction with the Council. 

Finally, participants saw, as a sustaining role for the education syp*i;nrs 
"career education cbordmator," one related to community leadership deve^Iop- 
ment. In this role, efforts would be made to identify both the "power peode" 
and the "doers" -in the community who could serve usefufroles in career 
education. Identification of such persons, helping them learn and become, 
excited about career education, and referral of them to the Community Career . 
Education Counc;il Avas seen by participants as'^a task that will have to be 
carried^out on a continuing basis. 

These three major functions wece seen by participants a? the process of 
"institutionalmng the concept of career education" - i.e., of making it an 
integral part of both the education system and of the broader community. 
Xlearly", ip^hese participants ^e right, one of the critical factors in making 
career eJlucation a sustaining community effort Nvill be the presence of a 
"career^ducation coordinator" employed by the education system who is 
wUlirig and able to move in these directions. 

The second "secret to success" in making^ career e^ucatLon a continuing 
effort was ^een by these participants as consisting of concrete~eTfbTts .to ,' 
cncburageallcommunity participants in career' education to impact on the total 
effort in some fneaningful way. There is no way 1 can emphasize the importance 
of this point as. forcefully as these participants did in their 'discussions. They 
seenied to be in complete agreement that participants, must not onlyliave 
something to do, but, in addition, some clear "feedback" that their 
contributions made a positive impact on providing career education skills to 



persons in /the c6mmunity. This means th9t some systematic review and 
evaluation procedures must be built into the total effort. Participants saw this, 
kind of effort as one of the major responsibilities of the Council. 

< ^ Finally, if the effort is lo be a sustaining onc^* these participants felt that it 
• must have a basic action plan to follow with specific goals set with specific 
deadlines to follow. The establishment and utilization of both short run and 
long run goals was Considered essential to establishment of an effort that will 
be carriecj on in a continuing fashion. Again, participants saw the establish- 
ment, refinement, and monitoring of suth goals as a fcey functional 
responsibility of the Council not of^the school system's **career education, 
coordinator." r 

How Can An EfTective Public Relations Effort 
For Career Education Be Conducted? 

Several participants in this seminar were members of Community organiza- 
.tions with a long history of successful achievement in the field of public 
relations. They expressed great interest in helping to meet what they regarded 
as an obvious need for a systematic "P.R." campaign for career education. As 
they pointed out. whfle probably 9. out of 10 adults in society today will 
criticize the education system, most of them have never even heard of career 
education as a pt5ssible vehicle for use in improving the education system. Their 
suggestions can be summarized here in a simple listing. 

1. Put aareer education posters on billboards, buses, and on other forms of 
public transportation. jT 

2. Secure 30-60 s.xond spopnnbuncements on radio and TV. using public 
service time, with each ^ritaining a very simple message such as "career 
education is needed and does make a difference.^' 

3. Arrange to,, engage in teacher inservicc education in career Education 
through getting on one of the *'sunrise" TV programs that regularly 
scheUule various kinds of inservice education for teachers. 

4. V Use students engaged in career awareness/career exploration activities to 
include members of ihe media, when seeking persons tOMnterview about 
the kindi of work they do. The students may well turn such people "on" ' 
more than will speeches given or materials written by career education 
professionals. - \ 

5. Get "career education" as a topic cn major national TV programs stic?; 

as "60 Minutes." 
«» 

One participant pleaded with the group to iease thinking in tei^ of 
**public relations" and to start thinking in terms of "educative publicity." in 
making this point, she emph^ssized that career education is a concept thai needs 



to be understood, but not one that needs to be "sold." She felt that, once it is 
understood, it will "sell" itself. 
■ • ^ ^. V 

All participants agreed that the various kinds of community organizations 
involved in career education could make valuable Contributions through 
^helping more members of l|ie broader community better understanding the 
concept.-They felt this wbuici be especially effective if undertaken by the **D" 
organizations as opposed to the **E" organizations. That is, the} vcre fearful 
that, if the **E" organizations did this, it might be interpreted as something 
directly benefiting their organization whereas, when a "D" organization 
publicizes career educaticn, they obviously have, no self-strving interest but are 
performing a community service. In making this point, emphasis was^Iaced on 
the .importance of havir.g such messages written by' the community organizji- 
tions themselves - Tiot by educators. They felt that educators have a tendency 
to make the career edupl^on "message" too long, too ccnnplicated, and too 
filled with "educatione^." Those reading this^nonograph are almost sure to be 
in agreement with that assessment! 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

It is hoped that»both the conceptual statement appearing in the first part of 
this monograph and the summary of participant thoughts found in the second 
part will make some contribution to the evolving concept of collaboration in 
career education. ■ i ,^ 

7-;e organizational scheme found in the conceptual statement is one that, 
makes sense to me. I think it particularly important to emphasize that only ' 
four basic kinds of community resources exist - as listed in the "C" portion 
of^he career education definition. While each has many" subparts, we have only 
--these four generic kinds of basic resources available for use. To date,' we have 
made greatest use of only two of them - i*.e.. the education system and the 
business/labor/industry/professional community. We have just barely begun to 
'^p those of local government and of the home/family structure 

The distinction I have, tried to draw between what I call "D" and "E" 
community organizations is, I think, importanl. For those to whom this 
distinction is not yet clear, let me emphasize that I think of the "D" 
organizations as ones whose members, while interested in youth and' in 
education, are themselves primarily adults dedicated to serving fithers in the 
community. When I thinly of "E" organizations, I am including all of those 
vyhose* membership consists primarily of persons to be served by career, 
-education While, in the examples presented here, those persons are seen" 
primarily as youth, it must be remembered that career education skills are " 
needed by many aciults in the cormr.unity as well. 
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_ The thoughts of participants in the seminar reported in the second part of 
thiis monograph make a very interesting contrast to those found in the earlier 
PCE monograph entitled THE CONCEPT OF COLLABORATION IN 
CAREER EDUCATION. Some of the thoughts of these participants reinforce 
those found m the earlier monograph and some are contradictory in nature It 
must be remembered that participants in the seminars on which the-firet 
monograph were based consisted primarily of conceptual leaders in 'career 
education d)upled with key persons from the business/labor/industry com- 
munity. Only a minority of thoSe participants, were career education 
practitioners in . educational or other kinds of cbrfimunity settings This 
seminar, on the contrary, had, as members.' persons from a variety of 
community organizations and educatidnal" systems now deeply involved in 
career education collaborative effwts. It is natural that some differences in 
perceptions should exist. It would be incorrect, in my opinion, to read these 
two monographs and conclude that ^the .perceptions of one group are right and 
those of the qther group wrong. Both, in my opinion, have made valuable 
contributions. 

• At this point in . time, I have reached a general conclusion that career 
education is, indeed, a concept whose ownetship must be shared' with many 
segments of the community. At the same time, I remain firmly c&ced that 
unless educators take an initial leadership role in stimulating both professional' 
educators and members of the broader community to engage in a collaborative 
career education effort, career education is a concept that will not last much 
longer. Educators will be charged with getting career education started but the 
broader- community must, it seems to me,^accept responsibility for sustaining 
this effort. It can work no other way. ' 
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